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Writings of John Quincy Adams. Edited by "Worthington Chauncey 
Ford. Volumes i and n. (New York : The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1913. v-vii, 508; 531 p. $7.00) 

"It may reasonably be doubted whether any man ever left behind 
him more abundant materials for the elucidation of his career, from the 
cradle to the grave, than John Quincy Adams." With this expression, 
Charles Francis Adams began the work, forty years ago, of editing the 
Memoirs. It is surprising when one considers the wealth of evidence 
relating to affairs, foreign and domestic, contained in the twelve volumes 
of the Memoirs that twelve additional volumes of the writings of Mr. 
Adams could be collected. The two initial volumes, richly supplement- 
ing the first volume of the Memoirs, place students of history under 
lasting indebtedness to Mr. Ford for undertaking the task. 

As stated by the editor, his purpose in making the particular selections 
is to include what is essential " to a comprehension of the man in all his 
private and public relations. ' ' Two hundred pages serve to give a good 
account of the formative period of Mr. Adams' life from August 3, 
1785, when he returns to America to enter upon his college career, to 
November 5, 1794, when at twenty-eight years of age he reluctantly as- 
sumes his duties as resident minister to Holland — years about which the 
Memoirs are almost silent. "We learn that he was forced to undergo the 
usual "starving-time" of young lawyers. Writing his brother, Thomas 
Boylston Adams, February 1, 1792, he said : "I gain my causes, but I 
get no business: that is at as low an ebb as ever, but I am tolerably 
habituated to the lot. ' ' But he was not unmindful of civic affairs and 
took an active part in the Boston town meeting. His resolution was 
strong not to be drawn into politics. "I have sincerely wished rather 
to remain in the shade than to appear as a politician," he wrote his 
father, "without any character as a lawyer." During these years he 
made his first contribution to controversial literature. Eleven essays 
were published in reply to Paine 's Rights of Man, in the Columbian Cen- 
tinel beginning June 8, 1791, under the assumed name "Publicola." 
They were generally attributed to John Adams. National affairs began 
to attract his attention ; and on February 10, 1793, he wrote his father : 
"The passions and rivalries of our most conspicuous characters assume 
an aspect so alarming, that we have indeed much to apprehend for the 
fate of the country." In three articles, signed "Marcellus," he defend- 
ed Washington's proclamation of neutrality and as "Columbus," in a 
series of articles also published in the Centinel, he attacked the assump- 
tions of Genet. These contributions served to bring him to the attention 
of President Washington (Memoirs 1 :28) in such a favorable light that 
he was appointed minister to Holland. 

In entering upon his first public service, it was with the fixed deter- 
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mination that it should be brief. Bight years elapsed before his return 
to America to resume again the practice of law. Through his dispatches 
to the secretary of state and his letters to John Adams, to John Jay, and 
others the influence of French dominance in Dutch affairs is clearly pre- 
sented. From October 21, 1795, until May 28, 1796, he was in London 
for the purpose of securing the exchange of ratifications of the Jay 
treaty. The experience was an unpleasant one, for he became convinced, 
as he said, "that nothing will be conceded but to necessity, and every- 
thing will be obtained that artifice or cajolery can pilfer, or that in- 
solence under all the forms of courtly politeness can extort" (p. 471). 
He wished to be relieved from further diplomatic service, but on Au- 
gust 6, 1796, he received the news of his appointment as minister pleni- 
potentiary to Portugal. For upwards of a year, he remained at The 
Hague until the coming of his successor, William Vans Murray. Fifty 
letters of that period, the first part of volume n, supplement the account 
in the Memoirs of months devoted to "as steady and constant applica- 
tion as ever occurred in the course of my life. ' ' 

One of the last official messages of President Washington was a letter 
to his successor in which he said: "I give it as my decided opinion, 
that Mr. Adams is the most valuable public character we have abroad" 
(Memoirs 1 :193). Upon arriving in London, on his way to Lisbon, Mr. 
Adams learned that he had been appointed as the first minister of the 
United States to the Prussian court. His specific duties were to secure 
the renewal of treaties with that government and with Sweden. His 
extensive correspondence, between December 6, 1797, when he was re- 
ceived by the king of Prussia, until April 25, 1801, when he awaited his 
recall, constitutes a fine collection of material for the interpretation of 
the diplomacy and politics of the time. Naturally the stress is placed 
on the machinations of the French government. Of particular interest 
are his recommendations for the policy which he deems suitable for 
America. While one cannot say that President Adams followed his 
son's advice, the evidence presented in the second volume shows that he 
must have been greatly strengthened in his policy by that advice. The 
volumes are attractive in form, and Mr. Ford's editorial Work is satis- 
factory in all particulars. 

J. A. James 

Robert Fulton Engineer and Artist. His Life and Works. By H. W. 
Dickinson, A. M. I. Mech. E., assistant keeper, The Science 
Museum, South Kensington. (London: John Lane; New 
York: John Lane Company; Toronto: Bell and Cockburn, 
1913. 333 p. $3.00) 
Much has been written of Fulton 's life and work, not only in the form 

of biography but also in the somewhat numerous treatises on the history 



